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On the whole, the institutionalizing of the national state systems, the broadening
structure of social participation, the awakening of Europe to the world overseas and an
intellectual trend toward scientific realism had a generally modernizing influence on
education, while the emergence of Renaissance Humanism, the Protestant Reforma-
tion, and the establishment of national state churches had a general traditionalizing
effect. So while the intimations of modernity were appearing in this period, the weight
of influence was on the side of establishing and maintaining a powerful educational
tradition that turned out to be curiously resistant to further change. In themselves,
change and innovation are not necessarily modernizing.
The Political Institutionalization of the Nation-State
The striking thing about political development in the early part of our period was the
growth of the centralized political authority of the monarchies in France and England.
In this process the medieval political traditions of feudalism gave way to the modern
institutions of the nation-state. The trend to put more political power in the hands of
the kings progressed to such an extent that the seventeenth century has often been
called the age of absolutism. The medieval conception of a universal Christendom with
the Pope as head received increasingly sharp blows, and constant difficulties beset the
long-lived Holy Roman Empire. The time seemed ripe for a coalition of kings,
merchants, gentry, religious reformers, and professional intellectuals within the various
national states to break the political, economic, and religious control of the Catholic
church in Europe.
Yet, the states most successful in their early efforts to centralize royal power
were Catholic Spain, Catholic France, and Protestant England. They were first able to
build superior royal power and centralized territorial authority by developing profes-
sional bureaucracies, strengthening loyal military forces and courts, harnessing or
hobbling the upper aristocracy, and reducing the autonomy of cities and towns. Under
Ferdinand and Isabella (1479-1516) and Charles I (1516-1556) who was also Emperor
Charles V of the Holy Roman Empire, Spain emerged as one of the strongest national
states and colonial empires in the sixteenth century. In France the trend toward royal
supremacy proceeded apace. With the reign of Francis I (1515-1547) and Henry IV
(1589-1610) France became one of the great centralized powers of Europe. The
process reached its epitome in the hands of the supreme absolutist of all, Louis XIV
who began his long reign in 1643.
In England, Henry VIII hastened the process of consolidating royal authority as
he built up the navy, took over the Catholic monasteries, disestablished the Catholic
church in favor of the Church of England, and won over many nobles and gentry as
well as merchants to his side. The long reign of Queen Elizabeth further strengthened
the power of the monarchy. When the Stuart kings, James I and Charles I, came to the
throne, they forcefully asserted the doctrine of the divine right of kings, only to be set
back by the revolution led by Parliament, gentry, and Puritans during the civil war in
the fniddle decades of the seventeenth century. With the restoration of the Stuarts in
1660, Charles II and James II again claimed rule by divine right. The English people,
however, soon reestablished constitutionalism by bringing in William of Orange and
Mary to be rulers of a limited monarchy in the Glorious Revolution of 1688. From